THE   MAN
women shed tears, -while Papa Ney found it impossible
to restrain his anger. Michel was a young fool, as
witness his contempt for the legal profession and the
lost chance of becoming a superintendent. There can
be no greater pessimist than your old soldier, when he
is so minded, and the disadvantages of following the
drum underwent a drastic narration.
Young Ney settled the uncomfortable business by
slamming the street door, without asking for so much
as a franc, and booting the whole of the twenty miles
that ran, from a north-easterly direction, into Metz. He
possessed no more than the outfit in which he walked,
and by the time he reached the garrison town his shoes
had given way in a few places. Yet his thoughts, being
singularly free from illusion as became his resistant
nature, were undimmed. It had not been part of his
policy to offend the old people, but what would you?
A man must go as he is driven.
What had his father told him? There*s no monej, no
chance to rise,, in the army. Pardieu! Michel Ney would
show them. When next he returned to Saarlouis he
would be riding the devil's own charger, while guns
spoke and people jostled for a sight of him in the street,
and good bright money poured into the family coffer.
The date of his enlistment was December 6th 1788,
and the corps of his choice was the Regiment Colonel-
General (so-called from the Duke of Chartres), after-wards
the 4th Hussars. And even at this point it is easier to
imagine Ney as a finished soldier than as the pro-
verbial recruit -who casts awkward glances at his com-
rades and their quarters, at every new detail that unfolds
itself, at the feeding utensils, the weapons, and finally at
his bed. The hussars were looked upon as the winged
warriors of the French service, fleet riders, daring
fighters, and fickle lovers, experts in every department
that spoke the man. Their uniform, in common with
the rest of the cavalry excepting the green-clad dragoons,
predominantly blue. And in exchange for his own